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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


No  new  applications  for  membership  have  been  received  since  the  last  report. 


DONATIONS  REPORT 


No  donations  have  been  received  since  the  last  report. 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  we  must  report  that  there  was  no  activity  in  receipt 
of  new  material  for  the  NI  Library  this  past  month.  We  did  have  some  requests  for 
books  and  I am  pleased  to  report  that  the  e-mail  set  up  is  working  fine. 

GranvyL  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 


FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


For  the  first  time  ever  we  have  a month  in  which  they  were  four  "no’s":  no  new 
members,  no  new  donations,  no  new  material  for  the  library,  and  no  book  reviews 
received.  We  were  fortunate  that  we  did  not  have  a fifth  "no"  for  new  articles 
received.  Thanks  to  Wolfgang  Bertsch  and  Peter  S.  Horvitz  we  did  receive  some  new 
material  which  will  be  published  in  the  months  ahead.  Perhaps  we  can  credit  the  fact 
that  everyone  was  busy  with  the  end  of  summer  and  the  beginning  of  a new  fall 
season  and  school,  but  it  is  disturbing  to  have  so  many  "no’s"  in  a single  month. 

Another  area  of  concern  is  that  we  have  received  very  little  new  material  in  the  form 
of  articles  or  fillers  during  the  past  summer  months.  Our  supply  of  articles  is  very 
low,  with  the  exception  of  some  from  Bob  Forrest,  and  we  would  like  to  invite  all 
members  to  consider  making  a contribution  to  your  publication  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead. 

Fillers  are  also  desperately  needed  as  the  supply  will  be  practically  used  up  after  this 
issue.  Items  of  most  any  length,  from  a few  lines  to  almost  a full  page  are  needed, 
and  will  be  welcomed.  Whether  it  is  a few  filler  items  or  an  article,  we  will  look 
forward  to  hearing  from  you,  the  membership,  in  the  near  future. 

Marvin  L.  Fraley,  Editor,  NI  BULLETIN 
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A NUMISMATIC  TREK 
DER  SCHWABENZUG 


Francis  J.  Gemer,  PhD , Topeka,  Kansas,  NI  #1085 

The  following  is  a numismatic  journey  of  sorts.  It  is  an  attempt  to  follow  the  story 
of  a group  of  people,  Swabian  Germans,  from  their  homeland,  Swabia,  to  a new 
"homeland",  and  then  their  ultimate  return  to  their  original  lands.  In  their  travels  they 
must  have  needed  and  used  diverse  monies.  I have  attempted  to  depict  the  era  as  well 
as  the  most  likely  coins  that  passed  through  their  hands.  This  story  begins  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  the  14th  century! 

When  the  Ottoman  Turks  began  their  movement  into  Europe  in  the  14th  century  most 
of  western  Europe  was  alarmed  but  was  not  successful  in  preventing  this  progression 
of  Eastern  power.  In  1521  Suliman  I,  the  Law  Giver,  the  Magnificent,  captured 
Belgrade.  By  1541,  a Pasha  was  installed  in  Buda,  Hungary  after  the  failure  to  take 
Vienna  in  1529,  beginning  a general  period  of  "stability"  with  the  West.  It  was  not 
a peaceful  stability  but  it  held  until  1684  when  Austria  took  the  offensive  and  began 
a drive  that  ultimately  led  to  another  period  of  "peace"  after  1718.  At  this  point  we 
begin  the  story  of  the  "settlers". 

Among  the  many  phases  of  the  drive  to  the  southeast  was  the  implementation  of  a 
new  policy,  and  this  was  to  impact  people  from  the  region  of  Swabia  for  the  next  250 
years.  New  and  yet  not  new.  A policy  of  moving  settlers  into  "new"  lands,  a policy 
that  most  nations  have  used  since  nations  were  born.  In  this  instance  it  was  entitled: 
"Einrichtungwerk"  (lit.:  establishment  work). 


o Episcopal  Mints 
A Imperial  Mints 
□ Secular  Mints 


SWABIA:  11TH  CENTURV 

Map  1 
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The  region  of  Swabia  is  in  the  modem  German  states  of  Baden- Wiirttemberg, 
Bavaria,  parts  of  Switzerland,  Austria  and  the  Alsace.  It  does  not  have  a hard 
territorial  boundary.  It  is  a culture  and  a language  (a  high  German  dialect).  (Map  1). 
To  these  territories  a call  went  out  for  settlers  in  1720  and  continued  until  1780.  The 
plan  was  to  reduce  the  dense  population  of  the  region  and  to  resettle  areas 
depopulated  during  the  Turkish  domination  of  eastern  Hungary  and  Transylvania 
(1541-1718).  This  "new"  land  had  fallen  to  waste  between  1658-1718  while 
Suleyman  II,  the  Sot/Drunkard,  ruled.  At  one  time  it  was  laid  to  waste  (according  to 
some)  by  the  Turks  as  a buffer-zone  during  a lull  between  active  warfare  against 
Austria  (the  actual  military  power  of  the  region,  Hungary  was  not  a threatening  force 
itself).  Generally,  the  new  lands  were  in  the  territory  called  the  Ban3t,  a part  of  a 
territory  called  the  Partium.  (Map  2). 


PRINCIPALITY  OF  TRANSYLVANIA  BETWEEN  OTTOMANS 
AND  HABSBURGS:  1606 

Map  2 

This  area,  the  B&ndt  of  Temesv&r  (Timi§oara)  or  Bansag,  laid  between  the  Tisza 
(Theiss),  the  Maro§  (Mures,  Mieresch,  Marosch)  and  Danube  Rivers.  It  was  obtained 
by  Austria  through  the  defeat  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  by  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  and 
the  resulting  Treaty  of  Passarowitz  (1718).  During  the  war  against  the  Turks,  Prince 
Eugene  (Fig.  1)  captured  Temesvlr  in  1716  and  then  Peterwardein  and  Belgrade  in 
1717. 

Emperor  Charles  VI  (1685-1740)  (Fig.  2)  of  Austria  (Holy  Roman  Emperor,  1711- 
1740)  (Fig.  3),  developed  a resettlement  plan  for  the  reclaimed  territories  of  the  east. 
His  daughter  and  successor.  Empress  Maria  Theresa  (1717-80)  (Fig.  4),  and  her  son, 
Joseph  II  (1741-90)  (Fig.  5),  both  followed  the  same  policies  to  resettle  this  area  with 
"New"  Germans,  colonists  from  Hapsburg  lands  in  the  western  territories  of  the 
Rhineland-Palatinate  (Fig.  6),  Lorraine  (Fig.  7),  Trier,  Luxembourg  (Fig.  8),  and  a 
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small  part  of  Wiirttemburg  (Fig.  9).  A smaller  number  were  from  Bavaria  (Fig.  10) 
and  Austria. 


Fig.  1 

Austria,  2 Schilling,  1936 
Bicentennial  of  Death 


Fig.  2 

Austria,  Charles  VI, 
Thaler,  1723-1740 


Fig.  3 

Charles  HI  of  Hungary 
1/2  Thaler,  173340 


Fig.  4 Fig.  5 

Austria,  Maria  Theresa  Austria,  Joseph  II, 

Thaler,  Restrike  20  Kreuzer,  1765-80 


Fig.  6 
Chur  Pfalz 


2 Kreuzer,  1743-50 


Fig.  7 

Lorraine,  Leopold  I,  Teston,  1716-17 


Fig.  8 

Luxembourg,  2 Lairds,  1759 
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Wiirttemberg,  1 Kreuzer,  1758  Bavaria,  3 Kreuzer,  1752 


As  compared  to  the  "Old"  Germans,  who  were  referred  to  as  "Saxons"  and  "Zipsers" 
or  Cipsers  - from  the  Hungarian  region  of  Szepesseg  - the  former  were  originally 
from  the  Rhineland  but  more  specifically  from  the  Niederrhein,  Flandria  and  the 
Mosel  (Moselle)  River  area,  i.e.  Mosel-Franks.  The  "Old"  Germans  entered  the 
kingdom  as  early  as  the  13th  century. 


Fig.  11 

Austria,  Francis  II,  1/2  Thaler,  1804-06 


Empress  Maria  Theresa  succeeded  her  father  Charles  VI  in  1740  and  ruled  with  her 
consort  husband,  Franz-Stephan  (1708-65,  Francis  Stephen  elected  Holy  Roman 
Emperor  in  1745),  until  his  death  in  1765.  (The  Holy  Roman  Empire  had  its 
beginning  in  962  AD  and  ceased  with  Francis  IT  s abdication  and  declaring  it  ended 
in  1806.)  (Fig.  11). 


Francis  I,  as  Duke  of  Lorraine  (1729-35),  brought  his  title  but  not  the  territories  of 
Lorraine  into  the  Hapsburg  realm  with  his  marriage  (2/12/1736)  to  Maria  Theresa; 
thus  establishing  the  Hapsburg-Lorraine  house.  France  feared  being  surrounded  by 
the  Hapsburgs  and  thus  opposed  this  union.  France  joined  Sardinia  and  Spain  in  a 
war  against  Austria  in  order  to  prevent  the  territorial  union  of  Austria  and  Lorraine. 
The  Treaty  of  Vienna  (Oct.  3,  1735,  and  finally  concluded  in  1738)  led  to  an 
agreement  that  gave  the  Lorraine  to  Stanislaw  Leszczyriski  (Stanislaw  I),  the  claimant 
to  the  Polish  crown. 


Joseph  II  and  his  mother,  Maria  Theresa,  ruled  jointly  from  1765  until  her  death  in 
1780.  She  was  Queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  (1740-80)  as  well  as  Empress  of 
Austria.  The  Empress  was  the  more  dynamic  and  a power  on  the  throne.  Joseph’s 
role  was  the  lesser,  but  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  realm  allowed  him  to  also  be 
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a real  ruler  in  many  matters.  Maria  Theresa  promised  free  land,  cattle,  building 
materials  and  10  years  tax  exempt  privileges  to  the  settlers  of  the  eastern  lands.  The 
migrations  increased  after  1748.  Between  1763-70  it  was  known  generally  as  the 
"treks  of  the  Swabians"  (Der  grosse  Schwabenzug). 

This  migration  policy  was  divided  into  three  phases: 

a.  Karolinische  Ansiedlung  (Carloine  colonization)  1718-1737,  under  Emperor 
Charles  VI. 

b.  Maria  Theresianische  Ansiedlung  (Maria  Theresian  colonization)  1744-1772. 

c.  Josephinische  Ansiedlung  (Josephine  colonization)  1782-1787. 

The  primary  Germans  that  settled  in  the  Hungarian  lands  prior  to  this  period  were  the 
"Saxons",  Germans  from  the  western  parts  of  Germany  (Palatinate  or  Rhineland 
region  and  were  actually  ethnic  Franks,  not  French).  Any  Germans  from  the 
southwestern  areas  were  generic  "Swabians".  Their  areas  of  origin  included: 
Schwaben,  Hessen,  Wurzburg  and  Mainz;  also  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Rhinelands, 
Silesia  (Fig.  12),  Westphalia,  Braunschweig  and  Wurttemburg;  one-fifth  were 
Lorrainers.  The  term  may  also  have  referred  to  their  speech/dialect  rather  than  a 
specific  locale.  These  people  moved  from  their  homelands  in  the  west  through  the 
Danube  River  valley,  and  were  to  be  primarily  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the  new 
territories.  They  have  been  called  in  the  later  years,  after  World  War  I,  the 
"Donauschwabe". 


Fig.  12 

Silesia,  VI  Kreuzer,  1755-57 


Fig.  13 

Austria,  Burgau  County, 

48  Ein  Convention  thaler,  1772-1774 


In  1768  the  Colonial  Commission  was  established  with  Count  Lamberg  as  first 
president,  an  Austrian  of  German  origin.  The  commissars  working  in  the  field 
recruited  from  Ulm,  Frankfurt-am-Main  and  Schweinfurt.  (Fig.  13).  They  promised 
"settler  passports"  which  entitled  the  bearer  to  buy  cattle  and  farm  tools  on  a long 
term,  low  interest,  installment  plan.  They  were  also  eligible  for  cash  loans  on  the 
same  basis  and  were  to  settle  on  allotted  lands.  The  B6n&t,  settled  largely  by  these 
German  colonists  and  organized  under  enlightened  governors,  was  an  outpost  of 
progress  in  comparison  of  other  outlying  areas  of  the  empire.  However,  prosperity 
was  not  endless.  In  1816  the  harvest  failed  over  a great  part  of  the  empire  and  as  a 
result  of  the  famine  18,000  persons  perished  of  starvation  in  Arad  alone. 
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Early  Geopolitics 


Total  population  of  Hungary  (Fig.  14)  in  1715  was  only  1,700,000  and  that  of 
Transylvania  (Fig.  15)  was  800,000.  The  wars  between  Austria/Hungary  and  the 
Turkish  Empire  (Fig.  16)  devastated  the  territories,  depopulating  towns  and  villages. 
The  land  then  relapsed  into  swamp  or  prairie.  In  1715,  Arad  on  the  Maro$  (Germ.: 
Marosch)  River  had  a population  of  only  5,000.  Magyars  (Hungarians)  had  moved 
out  of  these  territories  seeking  safety  behind  Hapsburg  lines,  reducing  their  proportion 
from  90%  to  40%  of  those  remaining.  When  the  territory  was  reclaimed  by  the 


Hapsburgs,  rich  land  owners  and  Crown  agencies  began  to  recruit  Germans  from 
Austria  and  southern  Germany  to  fill  the  void  and  develop  the  lands. 

Governor  (Count)  Claudius  Florimond  Mercy,  administrator  in  the  Banat  (1720-34), 
with  the  Hofkommer  tried  to  bring  artisans  into  the  area  from  the  west  to  introduce 
industry  and  growth.  Also,  he  opposed  the  settling  of  Grenzer  (frontiersmen,  military 
in  nature,  see:  Military  Frontiers,  below)  from  the  Theiss-Marosch  Frontier  in  the 
Ban£t  and  devoted  most  of  his  energy  to  attracting  peasants  from  Germany,  Spain  and 
Lorraine  to  the  province.  The  Swabians  formed  almost  one-third  of  the  population 
in  the  County  of  Timi§-Torontal.  Meanwhile,  the  military  authorities  of  the  Banat  and 
the  Military  Frontier  to  the  south,  invited  Serbs  into  the  area  as  well.  The  economic 
administrative  control  of  the  Bdndt  was  to  be  handled  by  the  "Banco" 
(Ministerialbancohofdeputation),the  government  department  which  controlled  the 
"Wiener  Stadtbank"  (City  Bank  of  Vienna). 


Fig.  14 

Hungary,  1/4  Thaler,  1714-17 


Fig.  15 

Transylvania,  Gold  Ducat,  1728 


Fig.  16 

Turkey,  Zeri  Istanbul,  AH  1115  (1703  AD) 
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Fig.  17 

Roumania,  Moldavia  & Wallachia 
Para/3  Dengi,  1772 


Roumanians  began  (c.  1720-30’s)  (Fig.  17)  to  move  west  into  Transylvania  and 
ultimately  into  the  Partium  and  the  Bdn&t,  where  they  had  been  unknown  a century 
before.  The  Partium  (Hungarian  term)  were  regions  which,  while  not  belonging  to 
the  recognized  historic  Transylvania  and  the  southern,  southeastern  parts  of  Hungary, 
had  been  ruled  by  local  princes  in  the  Turkish  era.  Half  of  these  had  been  restored 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  by  Charles  IE  in  1738.  The  other  half  (the  Counties  of 
Koz6p-Szolnok,  Kraszna  and  Z&rand  and  the  District  of  Kovar)  were  still  with 
Transylvania  in  1780. 


The  military  authorities  distrusted  the  Magyars  politically  and  militarily.  Therefore 
they  strengthened  the  area  with  other  populations  more  reliable,  viz.  the  Germans  and 
Serbs.  Magyars  were  deliberately  excluded  from  the  B6n£t.  The  Ban£t  at  one  time 
had  included  17  different  nationalities,  with  Germans  the  greatest  number!  The 
population  was  as  diverse  as  Serbs,  Germans,  French,  Catalans  (Spanish),  and 
Cossacks.  In  1720  the  total  population  was  under  45,000.  By  1770,  it  was  700,000. 


Following  a disastrous  war  with  the  Turks,  the  Austrian  Crown  lost  in  the  Treaty  of 
Belgrade  in  1739  much  of  what  it  had  gained  by  the  Treaty  of  Passarowitz,  with  the 
exception  of  the  B£n£t. 


The  B&n&t  was  to  be  settled  with  Roman  Catholic  free  peasants,  while  in  the  Military 
Frontier  (see  below)  the  peasants  were  obligated  to  military  duty.  Between  1768-1771 
4,878  families  (16,989  individuals)  arrived  and  settled  in  Bacska  (BaCka:  Serb- 
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inhabited  area  west  of  the  Theiss  River)  and  the  Banat.  Settlers  decreased  in  numbers 
between  1771  and  1782,  followed  then  again  by  an  increase.  In  1779,  Maria  Theresa 
ordered  the  reannexation  of  the  Bdnsdg  (Bdn6t)  of  Temes  to  the  kingdom  of  Hungary 
(Fig.  18).  It  was  then  organized  into  the  counties  of  Torontal,  Temes,  and  Krasso 
(Carasor  Krasso-Szereny).  In  1780,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Marosch,  the  village  of 
Glogowatz  was  established.  A year  later,  in  1781,  Emperor  Joseph  II  countered  his 
mother’s  directive  by  the  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  central  Viennese  agencies. 
Joseph  II  spent  4 million  gulden  (Fig.  19),  through  the  colonizing  agents,  to  encourage 
migration  into  Hungarian  lands.  By  March,  1849  the  population  of  the  crownlands 
(including:  BaCska  County,  the  B6n£t,  and  two  districts  of  the  Serbian  "zupanija") 
consisted  of  390,000  Roumanians,  335,000  Germans,  321,000  Serbs,  and  221,000 
Magyars. 

With  various  engineering  efforts,  the  Ban&t  was  transformed  into  a productive  agrarian 
and  trade  region.  In  the  1740’s  a Dutch  expert  directed  canal  construction  in  southern 
Bdndt,  and  the  drainage  of  the  swamps  brought  expanded  crop  production.  The 
cultivation  of  potatoes  was  introduced  by  the  German  colonists.  Craft  production  also 
expanded.  In  the  southern  region  of  the  Banat  (the  Military  Border),  the  amount  of 
arable  land  tripled  between  1786  and  1817. 

MILITARY  FRONTIER:  1717 


BOSNIA 

PASS AROwfTZ  ' 

i 

1..  . ...  

SERBIA 

nninrnr. SZVVA 

. THEISS 

FRONTIERS: 

DANUBE 

Y\Y\  Y.U  \ v MAROSCH 

HUNGARIAN  TURKISH  BORDER:  1699-1718 


Map  3 
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Military  Frontiers 


The  Austrian  Military  Border/Frontier  (Militargrenze)  was  an  area  a thousand  miles 
long  and  from  20  to  60  miles  wide.  Prior  to  1750,  there  existed  two  frontier  regions 
bordering  the  B£n£t,  one  to  the  west  of  the  Theiss  River  and  the  other  to  the  north  of 
the  Marosch  River  (the  northern  boundary  of  the  Bdndt)  which  included  the  city  of 
Arad.  (Map  3).  These  regions  were  established  following  the  Treaty  of  Karlowitz 
in  1699  and  were  to  have  been  dissolved  by  their  inclusion  into  Hungary  according 
to  diet  article  18  of  1743.  The  Theiss  Frontier  was  dissolved  and  revised  by  inclusion 
of  parts  into  adjacent  frontiers  in  1745.  In  1746  the  fortress  at  Arad  was  evacuated 
to  comply  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Marosch  Frontier. 

In  1750  some  Serb  Grenzer  from  another  military  district  were  sent  to  the  Ban£t  area 
when  the  Banat  Military  District  was  formed.  In  1755,  the  administration  in  the 
B£n£t  Military  Border  was  placed  under  direct  control  of  the  Viennese  "Hofkriegsrat", 
and  for  fiscal  purposes  in  the  "Hofkammer"  (treasury),  as  directed  by  the  "Deputation 
in  Banaticis,  Transylvanicis,  et  Illyricis".  In  1763,  a Deutsch-Banater  Grenzer 
Regiment  was  recruited  from  the  German  settlers.  A Walschisch-Illyrisches  Grenzer 
Regiment  was  formed  at  this  time  from  the  Orthodox  Serb  and  Vlach  population. 
Thus,  the  B&ndt  was  initially  placed  under  a military  Governor.  Later,  in  1777,  Maria 
Theresa  decided  to  liquidate  it  so  that  it  then  consisted  of  two  parts,  a purely  civil 
region  (established  in  1778)  and  a military  region  to  the  south.  In  the  latter,  the 
foundation  for  the  military  force  was  primarily  to  be  Germans  recruited  to  this  region 
for  the  purpose  of  being  Grenzer  (military  frontiersmen).  (Map  4). 


TRANSYLVANIA  IN  THE  HABSBURG  EMPIRE: 

1790 

Map  4 

The  military  borders  were  abolished  in  1872-73.  The  German  regimental  area  of  the 
western  B&ndt  was  split  between  Torontal  and  Timis  counties. 
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The  20th  Century 


Fig.  20 

Hungary,  5 Korona,  1900-09 


Fig.  21 

Hungary,  20  Filler,  1908 


Before  the  end  of  World  War  I in  1918  (Figs.  20,  21),  the  Roumanians  and  Southern 
Slavs  were  disputing  the  B&ndt  but  the  argument  was  mute.  This  region  was 
promised  by  a secret  treaty  with  the  Entente  Powers  (England  and  France)  in  August 
1916  under  the  condition  that  Roumania  enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  thus 
the  region  was  to  become  a part  of  Roumania  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
occupants. 

The  French  Balkan  Army  Commander,  Franchet  D’Esperey,  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  Hungarian  government  of  Michael  Karolyi  (Karolyi  Mihaly)  in  Belgrade  on 
November  7,  1918  assuring  the  Banat  as  Hungarian  territory.  But  on  the  10th  of 
November,  the  Roumanian  National  Council  in  Arad  announced  its  occupation  and 
take-over  of  the  region.  The  Roumanian  troops  advanced  into  the  Transylvanian  area 
and  the  Bucharest  government  annexed  that  area  on  11  January  1919.  In  the  south, 
the  Serbs  took  the  Bacska,  Baranya,  and  western  Banat  on  24  November  1918.  By 
the  time  of  the  formal  annexation  of  Transylvania  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  Banat 
to  Roumania  in  1920,  there  were  293,000  Swabians  in  the  Banat  and  another  30,000- 
40,000  around  Arad. 


Between  the  wars,  1918-39  (Fig.  22),  the  Banat  grew  and  prospered  as  an  agricultural 
center.  The  French  occupation  did  not  extract  a great  deal  from  the  populace,  leaving 
without  impacting  the  area.  Things  were  generally  quiet  until  the  political  movements 
of  the  1930’s  began  to  expand  the  ideals  of  National  Socialism.  After  1939,  in  the 
course  of  Hitler’s  strategy  and  agreements  with  Hungary  in  the  Second  Vienna  Award 


Fig.  22 

Roumania,  2 Lei,  1924 
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(30  August  1940),  much  of  what  had  been  lost  following  World  War  I,  by  Hungary, 
was  returned  to  Hungary  at  Roumania’s  expense  but  primarily  the  Transylvania  and 
the  northeast  regions.  However,  east  Bdndt  remained  "in"  Roumania  and  west  Ban&t 
"in"  Yugoslavia. 

When  the  Nazi  Army  and  control  expanded  into  the  regions  of  the  "Old"  and  "New" 
German  settlers  of  eastern  Europe,  they  encouraged  and  enticed  60,000  military-aged 
males  to  be  members  of  the  German  Wehrmacht.  A bonus  and  special  rations  was 
awarded  to  those  who  entered  the  Waffen-SS  Army  units  (these  were  not  the  feared 
elite  units  often  heard  of  in  the  war).  This  invitation  was  made  at  a time  when  the 
national  economy  was  in  ruin  due  to  the  war  disruption  and  when  the  commercial 
trade  and  treaty  agreements  were  demanded  by  Germany.  Approximately  45,000 
Saxons  of  Transylvania  and  Swabians  of  the  B&nat  joined  the  Roumanian  Army  as 
Roumania  began  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  Russia. 

Later  Migrations 

The  German  peoples  of  the  B£n£t  and  other  regions  in  Roumania  were  to  find 
themselves  on  the  move  again.  In  1944,  as  the  Soviet  Armies  moved  across 
Roumania  and  World  War  II  drew  to  a close,  100,000  Germans  moved  into  Germany 
and  Austria.  King  Michael  took  control  of  the  government  August  23-24,  1944  and 
declared  war  on  Germany  the  next  day  (August  25th).  In  the  Armistice  Agreement 
of  August  1944  reparations  to  the  Soviets  included  forced  laborers.  On  January  8, 
1945,  the  selection  of  the  laborers  was  begun.  Men  between  the  ages  of  17  to  45  and 
women  between  18  to  35  were  lined  up  in  the  streets  of  cities  and  villages,  such  as 
Glogowatz  (a  farming  community  east  of  Arad),  loaded  on  separate  freight  trains,  and 
deported.  The  actual  numbers  are  not  known  but  estimates  are  from  75,000-90,000 
Roumanian  Germans  were  being  deported  by  the  Soviets  to  the  war  reparation  labor 
camps  in  the  Soviet  Union.  They  worked  in  the  mines  in  the  Urals  and  the  fields  of 
"Mother  Russia"  (Fig.  23).  Here  many  were  to  starve  and  be  worked  hard  because 
they  were  German  (Russians  would  taunt  them  about  "their  Hitler").  These  laborers 
were  to  replace  those  lost  to  Russia  through  the  war  years.  A large  number  were  not 
able  to  return  to  their  homes  until  several  years  (approximately  5 years)  later,  with 
20%  failing  to  return.  (Map  5). 


Fig.  23 

U.S.S.R.,  3 Kopeks,  1935 
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FLIGHT  AND  EXPULSION:  1945 


Map  5 


Fig.  24  Fig.  25 

Roumania,  250  Lei,  1935  Germany,  10  Pfennig  1949 


Meanwhile,  between  1945  and  1950  Baden-Wiirttemburg’s  population  expanded  by 
one  quarter  as  a result  of  the  fugitives  from  the  east  who  fled  the  Soviet  controlled 
territories  (Fig.  24).  Approximately  15,000  Roumanian  Germans  emigrated  to  the 
West  between  1945  and  1949  (Fig.  25).  Many  were  followed  by  their  family 
members  in  later  years.  By  1950  the  ethnic  German  population  in  Roumania  was 
one-half  of  the  pre-war  level. 
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Fig.  26 

Roumania,  5 Lei,  1948 


In  the  B&nat  (not  including  Arad)  the  Swabian  population  had  been  275,369  in  1930 
and  in  1948  it  became  171,022  with  the  inclusion  of  Arad  County  (Fig.  26). 
Furthermore,  30,000  Swabians  from  the  Bcin&t  were  resettled  in  the  eastern  Danubian 
Plain  (the  Baragan  Steppes)  as  a result  of  their  discontent  over  the  collectivization  of 
their  prosperous  farms  during  the  early  1950’s.  In  1930  the  census  counted  6,130 
Germans,  and  in  1948,  2,234  Germans  in  Arad  (city).  By  1956,  it  was  9,037!  This 
sudden  increase  was  probably  due  to  the  returning  reparation/slave  laborers,  earlier 
deportees  to  eastern  Roumania,  and  World  War  II  prisoners-of-war. 


Fig.  27 

Hungary,  5 Forint,  1974 


Fig.  28 

Germany,  2 Marks,  1971 


The  Roumanian  government  began  a policy  of  Roumanianizing  Hungarian  and 
German  place  names  in  the  mid-1970’s.  Publishing  in  minority  languages  was 
curtailed,  and  Hungarian  and  German  television  and  broadcasting  were  suspended. 
A "systemized"  program  began  to  eliminate  "nonviable"  villages  which  were  ancient 
ethnic  Hungarian  and  German  settlements. 


Germany,  5 Marks,  1975 


The  assimilation  program  began  the  forced  fleeing  of  these  minorities,  thus  becoming 
"ethnically  cleansed",  i.e.  "encouraged  to  return  from  whence  they  came":  Hungary 
or  Germany  (Figs.  27  & 28).  Such  policies  led  to  international  objections  (the  United 
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States,  West  Germany,  and  Israel)  and  West  Germany’s  "repatriation"  program 
between  1978-88  (Fig.  29).  Some  11,000  persons  annually  were  to  be  provided  exit 
visas  upon  the  payment  of  several  thousand  United  States  dollars  by  the  West  German 
government  for  each  visa.  At  the  end  of  the  1970’s  there  were  159,783  Bdn^t 
Germans,  including  those  from  Arad  County.  A Roumanian  census  in  1977  placed 
the  total  Swabian  population  in  the  nation  as  4,358.  (The  Roumanian  government 
census  categories  were  adopted  from  the  Soviet  system  and  the  German  nationality 
was  divided  into  three  sub-groups:  Germans,  Saxons  and  Swabians!  By  1987  there 
were  approximately  1.7-2  million  Hungarians  and  340,000  Germans  - Germans,  Saxon 
and  Swabian  - remaining!) 


Fig.  30  Fig.  31 

Roumania,  3 Lei,  1966  Hungary,  50  Filler,  1990 


The  pressure  on  the  minorities  was  so  great  that  a rebellion  broke  out  in  Timi§ora,  in 
December,  1989.  This  led  to  the  eventual  overthrow  of  President  Nicolae  Ceau§escu’s 
regime  (Fig.  30),  and  the  fall  of  the  Communist  dictatorship.  However,  the  rebellion 
took  on  a force  of  its  own  and  was  not  to  benefit  the  minorities;  it  became  a means 
to  change  leadership.  Roumanianization  remained  an  active  policy  for  the  political 
entities.  In  1990  one-half  of  the  German  population  immigrated  to  Germany  (Figs. 
31,  32).  Many  were  to  return  to  the  southwestern  region:  from  Frankfurt-am-Main 
to  the  south,  from  the  Rhine  on  the  west  toward  Augsburg  on  the  east  - the  old  region 
of  Swabia. 


Fig.  32  Fig.  33 

Germany,  2 Marks,  1990  Germany,  2 Marks,  1990-94 


By  1995  most  of  the  Germans  had  been  brought  home  to  Germany  (Fig.  33).  In  the 
small  rural  community  of  Glogowatz,  fewer  than  20  families  remained,  and  by  early 
1996  less  than  five.  But  the  story  goes  on  for  many.  In  Roumania  they  were 
"Germans",  in  Russia  (1945-50)  they  were  "Hitler’s  Germans",  and  in  Germany  they 
are  seen  as  "Roumanians"!  Today  (1996)  they  are  also  called  or  referred  to  as 
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"ansiedlers"  (settlers),  and  were  fortunate  in  having  saved  their  German  speech.  Many 
Russian-Germans  (Volga-Deutsch)  who  are  being  "ethnically  cleansed"  out  of  Russia 
had  been  linguistically  Russified  under  Stalin,  and  having  been  forced  to  other  parts 
of  the  Soviet  Union  during  World  War  n,  lost  this  heritage.  For  these  "ansiedlers" 
the  return  "home"  to  Germany  has  been  particularly  difficult.  They  had  been  moved 
about  in  Russia  due  to  the  anti-German  sentiment  and  because  of  fear  that  they  would 
"take  sides  with  the  enemy".  As  a result  of  these  factors,  many  began  to  adopt 
"Russian  ways"  and  are  now  easily  identified  as  "foreigners"  in  their  old  homeland! 

This  historic  trek  and  numismatic  trail  is  but  a small  part  of  the  complexity  of  ethnic 
identity  and  geographic  location.  The  current  conflict  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  is 
based  on  this  type  of  history  of  a people:  a fixed  culture  and  identity,  a fixed 
geographic  locale,  a government  or  ruler  which  is  changeable,  a forced  change  (of 
government,  boundaries,  or  migration),  the  intolerance  of  neighbors  or  government, 
and  the  use  of  history  to  justify  abusive  acts.  These  interacting  factors  are  found  the 
world  over,  it  is  only  in  today’s  focus  that  we  utter  the  names  of  Croatia,  Bosnia- 
Herzogovina,  and  Serbia.  Tomorrow,  it  could  be  in  another  part  of  the  world  with 
other  names.  With  each  conflict  comes  new  numismatic  stories. 

NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

SCANDINAVIAN  MONETARY  UNION 

At  a convention  held  in  1872  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark  agreed  to  adopt  a 
uniform  currency,  their  unit  being  the  "krone"  or  "crown"  .900  fine  and  weighing 
.44803  gr.  At  the  present  time  the  coins  of  each  country  pass  current  in  the 
remaining  two;  silver,  bronze  and  iron  coins,  however,  only  in  small  sums  not 
exceeding  two  kroner  in  any  one  payment. 


(Taken  from  Guttag’s  Foreign  Currency 
and  Exchange  Guide,  New  York,  1921.) 

(Submitted  by  John  E.  Sandrock) 

**********************  *********************** ************************ 

PAPER  MONEY  EXTRACTS 

The  Austrian  government  recently  concluded  an  extensive  treasure  hunt  in  the  remote 
Alpine  lake  region  of  Styria.  In  all,  fourteen  chests  were  recovered  from  a lake 
bottom  where  they  had  lain  since  the  close  of  World  War  II.  The  chests  contained 
English  pound  notes  skillfully  counterfeited  by  the  Nazis  as  part  of  the  abortive 
"Operation  Bernhard".  Several  chests  contained  plates  for  making  the  notes  as  well 
as  other  counterfeiting  equipment.  The  bogus  notes  have  been  returned  to  the  Bank 
of  England. 

From  Currency  Collector,  Vol.  4, 
No.  4,  Winter,  1963. 

(Submitted  by  John  E.  Sandrock) 
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STRANGE  SHORES  IV: 
NUMISMATICA  EROTICA 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 


Fig.  1 

Should  you  ever  be  lucky  enough  to  come  across  a silver  gilt  medal  somewhat  as  in 
Fig.  1 (note  la)  then  you  will  have  in  your  hands  a rare  and  curious  piece  of  Scottish 
erotica.  The  obverse  depicts  Adam  and  Eve,  naked  and  hand  in  hand.  Adam  points 
to  a bower,  and  at  their  feet  is  a lion.  The  legend  is  BE  FRUITFULL  (sic)  AND 
MULTIPLY.  The  reverse  depicts  Venus,  reclining  beneath  a canopy,  and  at  her  side, 
Cupid.  Behind  her  stands  Adonis,  holding  a spear,  with  his  hound  under  a nearby 
tree.  The  legend  is  LOSE  NO  OPPORTUNITY  (note  2). 

A circular  medal  of  diameter  25mm,  also  silver  gilt,  has  a very  similar  obverse,  but 
a slighdy  different  reverse,  in  that  the  legend  LOSE  NO  OPPORTUNITY  is  now  in 
a scroll  behind  the  figure  of  Adonis,  and  the  legend  round  the  edge  of  the  medal  reads 
BEGGAR’S  BENISON  ANSTRUTHER.  There  is  also  an  exergual  date  of  5826,  as 
measured  from  the  creation  of  the  world  in  4004  BC,  hence  AD  1822  (note  lb)! 

The  "Beggar’s  Benison,  Anstruther"  is  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  these  medals,  and 
requires  some  explanation. 

Anstruther  is  a small  fishing  village  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  location  of  Castle 
Dreel,  once  the  family  home  of  the  Earls  of  Anstruther.  It  was  also,  from  1732  to 
1836,  the  headquarters  of  the  Most  Puissant  Order  of  the  Beggar’s  Benison  which 
was,  in  the  polite  words  of  Gershon  Legman  (note  3)  "a  sexual  initiation  and  penis 
measuring  club",  but  which  is  probably  more  accurately  defined  by  the  equally  polite 
words  of  Alan  Bold  (note  lc)  as  an  erotic  Order  one  of  whose  principal  aims  was 
"phallic  exhibitionism".  The  aristocratic  members,  if  you’ll  pardon  the  pun,  met  twice 
a year  (Candlemas  and  St.  Andrew’s  Day)  for  what  can  best  be  described  as  a 
drunken  party  at  which  extracts  from  dirty  novels  or  lewd  poems  were  read  out,  and 
at  which  local  girls  were  hired  to  provide  the  mobile  equivalent  of  a Playboy 
centrefold.  The  ensuing  events  do  not  bear  repeating  here,  save  to  say  that  the  girls 
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were  not  touched,  but  that  at  this  point  the  club’s  "testing  platter"  was  brought  out  of 
the  cupboard.  Enough  said,  I think.  (Beggar’s  Benison,  incidentally  derives  from  an 
apocryphal  story  concerning  James  V of  Scotland,  who  when  on  his  way  to  Castle 
Dreel  was  hindered  from  getting  there  by  a fast-flowing  stream.  A buxom  beggar  girl 
happened  to  be  passing  by,  and  seeing  his  hesitation,  hoisted  up  her  skirts  and  gave 
him  a piggy-back  across  the  stream.  He  gave  her  a guinea  for  her  trouble,  whereupon 
she  hoisted  up  her  skirts  again  to  offer  him  something  even  more  unexpected  than  the 
piggy-back,  this  being  later  dubbed,  politely,  her  "benison"  or  blessing!) 

The  18th  century  in  England  was  a great  time  for  clubs.  There  were  literally 
thousands  of  them  all  over  the  country,  the  best  known  ones  being  predictably  in 
London  and  its  environs.  Many  were  of  an  erotic  nature,  like  the  Blasters,  whose 
specialty  was  exposing  themselves  to  passing  girls,  or  the  Mollies,  men  who  dressed 
as  women,  and  who  reputedly  sipped  gin  and  giggled  behind  their  fans  as  they 
simpered  to  each  other: 


Tell  me  gentle  hobbledehoy, 

Art  thou  girl  or  art  thou  boy? 

But  the  most  famous  club  of  all  was  without  doubt  Sir  Francis  Dashwood’s  Hell-Fire 
Club  (note  4),  though  actually  it  never  bore  that  name  in  its  day  (note  5),  being 
variously  known,  rather  more  prosaically,  as  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  the  Monks  of 
Medmenham,  or  Dashwood’s  Apostles.  Founded  by  Sir  Francis  in  about  1746,  it 
counted  amongst  its  members  several  of  the  major  political  figures  of  the  day.  As  the 
blurb  on  Mannix’s  somewhat  lurid  but  very  entertaining  book  about  them  puts  it, 
"orgies  were  their  pleasure  and  politics  their  pastime".  Exaggerated,  perhaps,  but  it 
was  a powerful  clique  whose  club  meetings  were  notable  for  their  emphasis  on  sex, 
drink  and  the  mockery  of  organised  religion,  in  roughly  that  order  of  priority.  As 
indicated  above,  the  members  referred  to  themselves  as  "monks",  and  their  partners 
at  the  orgies,  whether  hired  prostitutes  or  ladies  of  the  local  gentry  out  for  a fling, 
were  known  as  "nuns".  The  club  even  incorporated  into  its  ceremonial  a Black  Mass 
in  mockery  of  the  Catholic  one.  (Unfortunately,  I am  not  aware  of  it  having  struck 
any  medals!) 

Nor  was  the  Hell-Fire  Club  alone  in  its  abuse  of  ecclesiastical  titles  in  an  erotic 
context.  One  famous  madame  - Charlotte  Hayes  - named  her  establishment  "The 
Cloister",  and  there  was  apparently  more  than  one  "Nunnery"  in  London  at  that  time! 

So,  when  one  first  comes  upon  the  large  brass  token  shown  in  Fig.  2,  relating  to  a sex 
club  run  by  a Reverend  John,  one’s  mind  is  naturally  drawn  to  the  likes  of  the  Hell- 
Fire  Club  and  Charlotte  Hayes’  establishment.  Unfortunately,  one’s  mind  is  quite 
wrongly  drawn  to  that  era,  for  this  particular  token  has  never  been  any  nearer  to  the 
eighteenth  century  than  I have,  for  it  is  a modern  fabrication,  a dud  - one  of  an 
extensive  series  of  bogus  brothel  tokens  made  in  the  USA  in  the  mid  1960’s,  and 
recognisable  by  their  large  brass  flans  with  incuse  lettering  and  designs.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  series  related  to  American  brothels  - some  of  which  actually  did  exist, 
some  of  which,  as  we  shall  see,  were  pure  invention.  The  piece  in  Fig.  2 was  a 
variation  on  the  theme,  set  in  London  "for  a change".  But  though  I knew  it  was 
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bogus  from  the  start,  it  puzzled  me  nevertheless,  for  it  stood  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
series  like  the  proverbial  sore  thumb.  Why  was  it  there?  What  was  the  source  of 
inspiration  for  it?  Had  there,  I wondered,  been  a real  Reverend  John  who  had  lived 
back  in  the  eighteenth  or  early  nineteenth  century,  and  who  had  run  such  a dubious 
establishment?  I actually  checked  various  sources  for  one,  but  without  success.  It 
was  only  several  months  later  that  I found  that  he  had  existed  alright,  but  in  the 
London  of  the  mid  1960’s  rather  than  the  London  of  the  mid  1760’s!  But  that  is  a 
tale  I shall  return  to  later  - after  a trip  to  the  exotic  orient.... 


I once  acquired  a set  of  three  "Coins  of  Korea  (Love  Token)",  mounted  on  a card 
which  bore  that  title,  and  which  bore  in  addition  the  following  curiously  worded  blurb 
in  pidgin  English.  I cannot  resist  quoting  this  in  full,  partly  for  its  curiosity  value, 
but  partly  also  so  that  other  owners  of  these  sets  can  recognise  them: 


"These  coins  (Token)  were  used  from  the  beginning  of  16th  Centry,  in 
Korea,  as  they  pay  for  prostitutesto  women  of  the  Gay  Quarters  and 
gambling  house  in  the  gay  world  instead  of  money.  It  were  forbided 
using  in  AD  1895  by  newordinance  of  DAI  HAN  (KOREA)  Empire." 

The  three  pieces  are  as  illustrated  here.  All  feature  copulating  couples  in  a variety 
of  positions.  Fig.  3a  is  labelled  "Plane  Coin";  Fig.  3b,  whose  obverse  and  reverse  are 
identical,  is  labelled  "Auspicious  Coin";  and  Fig.  3c  is  labelled  "Solid  Coin". 


But  are  these  things  Korean  brothel  tokens,  and  are  they  as  old  as  the  card  suggests? 
Having  been  sent  two  identical  sets  by  a friend  in  the  States,  I must  say  that  they 
didn’t  look  very  old,  and  that  the  identical  content  of  the  sets  was  a bit  suspicious  to 
boot,  for  things  that  were  supposedly  at  least  a century  old.  Not  only  that,  but  shortly 
after  receiving  them  I was  puzzled  to  find,  in  one  of  Barber  and  Fox’s  lists  of 
Amulets,  Charms  and  Tokens,  a piece  which  sounded  remarkably  like  Fig.  3a  listed 
as  a Chinese  "Wheel  of  Life"  Bridal  Amulet  dating  from  about  the  1920’s,  and 
another  piece  remarkably  like  Fig.  3b  listed  as  a Korean  "Wheel  of  Life"  Bridal 
Amulet  dating  from  about  the  same  period.  The  piece  in  Fig.  3c,  meanwhile,  was 
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Fig.  3c 


remarkably  like  a piece  I had  bought  here  in  England  as  "a  Chinese  erotic  charm", 
being  a brass  cast  of  unknown  date,  but  old-looking.  Naturally  I wrote  to  Barber  & 
Fox,  and  via  Ina  Levinson  and  Doug  Cass,  gleaned  the  following  remarks,  which  I 
quote  with  their  permission: 

"We  have  never  seen  any  of  these  items  which  appeared  to  be  of  16th 
century  fabric.  All  are  of  more  recent  manufacture  (1920-1950). 
Historically,  brothels  in  Asia  have  always  been  strictly  a function  of 
foreign  occupation  - the  Japanese  in  Korea,  or  the  Americans  in  the 
Philippines,  for  example. 

In  Japan,  the  Geisha  and  in  China,  the  Sing  Song  Girls,  were  not 
prostitutes  and  such  tokens  would  have  been  unspeakably  offensive  in 
that  context.  But  as  a gift  at  marriage,  they  were  accepted  in  a 
lighthearted  spirit  of  preparing  a young  bride’s  sensibilities." 

So  whence  came  that  "prostitutesto"  blurb  which  so  luridly  enlivens  the  card  on  which 
these  tokens  are  mounted  (if  you’ll  pardon  the  expression)?  One  clue,  I think,  is  that 
the  blurb  is  in  English,  or  a rough  approximation  thereto.  These  packages  are  aimed 
at  foreigners.  A second  clue  is  that  I know  that  a number  of  these  sets  were  brought 
back  to  the  States  by  an  American  dealer  who  had  acquired  them  in  the  Far  East  at 
about  the  time  of  the  Korean  War,  when  he  was  stationed  there  with  the  USAF. 
Enquiries  revealed  that  my  specimens  came,  ultimately,  from  this  dealer.  Put  the  two 
clues  together  and  my  guess  is  that  someone  somewhere  had  the  bright  idea  of  having 
copies  of  the  mildly  pornographic  bridal  amulets  made  (hence  the  multiplicity  of 
identical  sets  which  don’t  look  as  old  as  they  ought  to!)  and  of  increasing  their  sexual 
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interest  value  to  foreign  servicemen  by  passing  them  off  as  brothel  tokens  - a much 
better  seller  than  lucky  charms  for  blushing  brides!  That  is  one  theory,  at  any  rate. 

Another  theory  suggested  to  me  is  that  these  are  bridal  amulets  which  were  pressed 
into  service  as  brothel  tokens  (note  6)  in  establishments  catering  for  foreign 
servicemen  at  the  time  of  the  Korean  War.  If  anyone  reading  this  served  in  that  war 
and  in  a moment  of  lustful  weakness  visited  an  establishment  that  used  such  tokens 
to  pay  for  "female  company",  perhaps  they  will  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know  - 
anonymity  guaranteed,  of  course! 

It  appears  to  be  a fact  that  bogus  brothel  tokens  are  more  prevalent  than  genuine  ones 
(note  7).  Thus  Yukon  Sue’s  Massage  Parlor  and  Fancy  Fran’s  Fillies,  both  allegedly 
of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  are  alike  fictional  and  their  tokens  fantasies  produced  as 
novelties  for  sale  to  tourists  in  that  part  of  the  world  (note  8).  Much  to  my  regret  I 
have  never  seen  an  actual  specimen  of  either  token,  so  if  anyone  reading  this  has  a 
duplicate  for  trade  or  sale,  then  please  do  get  in  touch!  As  a collector  of  forgeries 
and  fantasy  pieces,  I do  not,  unlike  many  collectors  of  brothel  tokens,  spurn  the  bogus 
ones! 


There  are,  of  course,  genuine  brothel  tokens  of  an  "advertising"  type,  and  inevitably 
one  thinks  of  France  in  this  context.  Fig.  4 is  one  such  piece  from  Nice,  and  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  commonest  types.  Fig.  5 is  another  from  Paris.  Both  of  these  are 
"shell  cards",  that  is,  tokens  which  are  made  by  pressing  together  two  thin  brass  shells 
over  a cardboard  centre.  They  are,  in  effect,  hollow  and  thus  very  light  in  weight. 
Similar  tokens  do  occur  in  solid  brass,  though.  Both  Figs.  4 & 5 are  also  stock  types 
in  the  sense  that  the  young  ladies  depicted  on  them  turn  up  with  a variety  of  names 
and  addresses  to  go  with  them.  The  manufacturers  of  these  tokens  clearly  had  ready 
made  dies  for  the  ladies’  heads  and  simply  changed  the  names  and  addresses  to  suit 
the  establishments  that  ordered  them.  For  example,  Paul  Withers  tells  me  he  has  an 
example  like  Fig.  4 bearing  the  legend  GABRIELLE  MODELE  (some  things  don’t 
change!),  and  an  example  like  Fig.  5 bearing  the  name  MARTHE.  The  girls  clearly 
used  the  same  "professional  names":  Agnella,  for  example,  turns  up  with  several 
different  addresses  in  Paris  alone! 

At  this  point  we  may  well  get  a curious  double-take  over  with  and  mention  two 
American  brothel  tokens  illustrated  here  as  Fig.  6 (Miss  Olga  of  Denver)  and  Fig.  7 
(Madame  Eva  of  Chicago).  Figs.  5 & 7 even  bear  the  same  manufacturer’s  name  - 
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Cartaux  of  Paris  (note  9)!  We’ll  return  to  the  source  for  Figs.  6 & 7 shortly,  but  first 
a nice  little  story  centred  on  another  brothel  token,  namely  that  shown  in  Fig.  8. 


Fig.  8 


The  story  was  told  to  me  by  Brian  Edge,  and  concerned  a Yorkshire  businessman 
friend  of  his,  with  whom  he  once  had  lunch  in  a Bradford  casino.  The  conversation 
had  turned  to  the  man’s  early  days  at  a college  in  Paris,  Brian  told  me.  At  the  start 
of  one  term  he  was  very  late  arriving  and  as  a result  had  to  take  what  lodgings  he 
could  get.  The  place  he  eventually  stayed  at  sorely  puzzled  him  at  the  time.  For  a 
start  it  was  called  AUX  BELLES  POULES  (To  the  Beautiful  Chicks),  which  struck 
him  as  an  odd  sort  of  name  for  a lodging  house.  But  even  more  puzzling  to  the 
young  and  innocent  student  he  then  was,  was  the  mirror  on  the  ceiling  of  his  room. 
Of  course,  as  he  got  older  and  more  worldly-wise,  the  penny  dropped,  but  the  final 
chapter  of  the  saga  was  only  completed  in  that  Bradford  casino  many  years  later  when 
Brian  told  him  of  the  existence  of  the  token  shown  in  Fig.  8,  three  specimens  of 
which  resided  in  his  collection.  "The  man  offered  me  a blank  cheque  there  and  then," 
Brian  told  me,  "saying  that  he  just  had  to  have  one.  Much  to  his  delight,  I tore  up 
his  cheque  and  said  I’d  gladly  give  him  one.  They  were  quite  common  at  that  time." 

The  piece  in  Fig.  8,  whose  size  and  Gallic  cockerel  mimic  those  of  a French  20  franc 
piece  of  1907-1914  (note  10),  declares  its  nature  - pi&ce  de  publicite  (note  11)  - it  is 
a discreet  advertising  ticket,  as  indeed  are  the  other  pieces  of  Figs.  4-7:  "discretion 
and  security"  as  it  says  on  Fig.  4,  though  one  wonders  how  many  men  were  forced 
to  reconsider  the  meanings  of  these  words  when  their  wives  found  one  of  these  things 
nestling  in  their  trouser  pockets  come  wash  day! 


Such  brothel  tokens  merge  almost  imperceptibly  into  advertising  tokens  generally,  and 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  know  what  is  - or  was  - what.  Fig.  8,  for  example,  is  not 
obviously  a brothel  token,  and  the  piece  shown  in  Fig.  9 might  just  refer  to  a lodging 
house  or  small  hotel  though  actually  it  was  a brothel.  The  trouble  is  that  the  French 
word  "madame"  has  acquired  some  dubious  connotations  in  English,  and  that  brothels 
have  always  masqueraded  behind  euphemisms  - from  the  bagnios  and  tea-gardens  of 
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Fig.  9 


eighteenth  century  London  to  the  massage  parlours  of  the  twentieth  century  - and  this 
can  cause  problems  of  interpretation  when  it  comes  to  "discreet"  advertising  tokens. 
Take  the  pieces  shown  in  Figs.  10  & 11,  for  example. 


The  first  is  Italian,  I think  (though  Pilsen  is  in  the  present-day  Czech  Republic,  so  you 
tell  me!),  but  whatever:  was  Carlo  Lombardo’s  "Operetta  Americana"  a respectable 
place  of  musical  light  entertainment,  or  does  the  well-endowed  young  lady  on  the 
obverse  hint  at  seedier  goings-on?  Let’s  be  charitable:  respectable  opera  singers  do 
often  have  ample  bosoms,  and  do  sometimes  display  more  than  a fair  percentage  of 
them,  so  perhaps,  after  all,  Fig.  10  is  innocent  enough,  and  a demonstration  that 
advertising  techniques  have  not  changed  that  much  over  the  years! 


The  second  is  English,  though  clearly  of  French  manufacture  for  someone  bearing  a 
distinctly  French-sounding  name.  Now  Y.  Jolivet  might  have  been  a he  and  a 
plumber,  I suppose,  but  I keep  wondering  about  that  spelling  mistake  - Mensions  for 
Mansions  - on  the  reverse:  it  might  actually  tell  us  something  about  Y.  Jolivet’ s 
profession,  whether  it  be  a deliberate  pun  or  a very  Freudian  slip! 


But  there  can  be  few  doubts  about  the  pieces  shown  in  Figs.  12  & 13,  which  quite 
clearly  show  that  when  our  grandfathers  popped  across  the  Channel  for  a change  of 
scene,  they  sometimes  had  more  on  their  minds  than  a spot  of  sunshine  and  the  odd 
bottle  of  French  wine.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  in  those  days  the  Englishman  abroad  was 
just  as  inept  in  the  face  of  language  barriers  as  his  modem  counterpart,  for  these 
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tokens  obviously  catered  for  English-speaking  clientele  (as  did  Fig.  9,  of  course). 

But  if  Figs.  12  & 13  are  less  than  discreet  compared  to  the  preceding  pieces,  they  are 
the  soul  of  discretion  compared  to  the  piece  shown  in  Fig.  14,  which  is  big,  brass, 
brash  and  bawdy.  And  herein  lies  a story. 
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In  1966,  Fred  and  Jo  Mazzulla  of  Denver,  Colorado,  published  a 56  page  booklet 
entitled  Brass  Checks  and  Red  Lights , subtitling  it  "a  pictorial  pot-pourri  of 
prostitutes,  parlor  houses,  professors,  procuresses  and  pimps"  (note  12).  It  opens  with 
a poem: 


Oh,  the  lust  for  mountain  gold  dust 
Brought  us  lusty  mountain  men. 

Who  through  lust  for  mountin’  women, 

Quickly  lost  their  gold  again. 

Thereafter  we  are  treated  to  a collection  of  photographs  of  famous  brothels,  notorious 
madames  and  well-known  prostitutes,  together  with  information  gleaned  from  the  said 
ladies  in  taped  interviews  and  letters.  In  the  booklet  you  will  find  photos  of  Crazy 
Horse  Lil  ("fearless,  foul  and  frequently  drunk")  and  Big  Minnie  ("one-eighth  of  a ton 
of  entertainment  in  tights");  an  account  of  how  one  notorious  madame  and 
"unregenerate  Magdalene",  Laura  Evens,  ended  up  at  a high-society  ball  dressed  as 
a nun;  plus  an  explanation  of  why  a number  of  brothels  ended  up  with  the  singularly 
un-erotic  name  of  "The  Hog  Ranch".  Of  most  interest  to  us  here,  though,  is  the  short 
section  of  the  booklet  (p.9-11)  devoted  to  "brass  checks"  - that  is,  brothel  tokens. 
Figs.  6 & 7 are  taken  from  this  section  of  the  Mazzullas’  booklet.  Also  in  there  are 
an  Agnella  piece  like  Fig.  5,  but  with  a different  address  in  Paris,  and  what  looks  to 
be  another  type  of  bridal  amulet,  similar  to  those  in  Fig.  3,  which  has  been  classed 
by  them  as  a brothel  token.  The  piece  in  Fig.  14,  though,  is  our  principal  concern 
here.  The  one  I picture  is  actually  a piece  in  my  own  collection,  but  it  is  virtually 
identical  to  the  one  illustrated  by  the  Mazzullas.  Both  are  bogus! 
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Fig.  15 

This  piece  - like  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  15,  and  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  2 - are  fantasy 
pieces,  the  product  of  someone’s  vivid  imagination.  They  purport  to  be  a sort  of 
cross  between  the  advertising  type  of  brothel  token  just  described,  and  the  type  of 
token  referred  to  in  Note  6 (see  also  note  13),  but  they  are  actually  nothing  of  the 
sort,  for  they  correspond  to  no  prototype  that  ever  really  existed.  Ruth  Jacobs  did 
exist,  and  she  did  run  the  Silver  Dollar  Hotel  (or  rather,  the  Silver  Dollar  Rooms  - see 
note  14)  in  Denver,  but  she  never  issued  any  token  like  this,  at  least,  not  that  I know 
of,  and  not  that  any  of  my  contacts  know  of.  As  for  the  China  Doll  and  Reverend 
John’s,  well,  they  never  existed  at  all,  let  alone  their  tokens! 

Thanks  largely  to  a listing  supplied  by  John  L.  Pieratt,  I was  able  to  build  up  a good 
over-view  of  the  different  types  of  these  fantasy  pieces.  They  are,  as  I said  of  Fig. 
2,  characterised  by  their  large  brass  flans  and  their  incuse  designs  and  lettering.  Some 
are  uniface  (as  Fig.  2 is),  others  have  one  or  other  of  the  reverses  illustrated  in  Figs. 
14  & 15.  Some,  like  Fig.  14  or  similar  pieces  relating  to  Laura  Evens  or  Diamond 
Lil,  do  refer  to  real  people  and  places.  Others,  like  Figs.  2 & 15,  are  fabrications 
from  start  to  finish. 

I got  very  much  intrigued  by  these  pieces,  crude  and  brash  as  they  are,  and  set  out 
to  try  and  discover  something  about  their  origins.  Various  sources  were  able  to  tell 
me  that  they  began  to  appear  in  southern  California  in  the  mid  1960’s,  and  that  they 
spread  from  there,  being  sold  through  a variety  of  tourist  traps,  novelty  shops,  flea 
markets  and  (curiously  to  English  ears)  gun  shows.  The  consensus  of  opinion  was 
that  they  were  "nudge-nudge,  wink-wink"  conversation  pieces,  smutty  jokes  in  metal, 
as  it  were.  Inevitably  some  were  bought  and  sold  as  genuine  pieces  of  old 
Americana.  They  were  later  much  copied,  and  in  recent  years  many  of  the  designs 
have  appeared  on  wooden  nickels  (note  15). 

But  getting  back  to  the  Mazzullas’  book,  three  questions  arise: 

a)  How  many  other  pieces  like  Fig.  14  did  Mazzulla  have  in  his 
collection  of  "brass  checks"?  (He  only  illustrated  this  one  in  his 
book.) 

b)  Did  he  believe  it/them  to  be  genuine? 
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c)  Who  concocted  and  manufactured  these  things? 

As  regards  a)  and  b),  Fred  Mazzulla  died  some  years  ago,  and  though  his  collection 
of  old  photographs  and  tape  recordings  is  now  housed  partly  in  the  Colorado  History 
Museum  in  Denver,  Colorado,  and  partly  in  the  Amon  Carter  Museum  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  the  whereabouts  of  his  brass-check  collection  is  not  known  to  either  institution. 
The  reference  librarian  at  the  Colorado  History  Museum  told  me  that  at  one  time 
Mazzulla  had  an  office  there,  and  in  it  kept  his  brass  checks,  housed  in  special  cases. 
Presumably  this  included  his  genuine  Miss  Olga  (Fig.  6)  and  Madame  Eva  (Fig.  7) 
as  well  as  his  bogus  Ruth  Jacobs  (Fig.  14).  The  fact  that  he  stored  them  "with  loving 
care"  at  the  Museum  suggests  that  he  believed  they  were  all  - including  Fig.  14  - 
genuine.  How  many  of  the  bogus  pieces  he  had  remains  unclear  - not  many  at  the 
time  of  writing  his  book,  I would  guess,  or  he  would  have  used  more  of  them  in  the 
book  than  he  did  - but  the  reference  librarian  at  Denver  did  tell  me  that  one  staff 
member  at  the  Museum  at  that  time  had  ventured  the  opinion  that  "none  of  the  tokens 
in  Mazzulla’ s collection  were  genuine"!  So  who  knows?  As  I say,  the  present 
whereabouts  of  the  collection  are  unknown,  so  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  check. 
When  Mazzulla  left  the  Museum,  the  collection  quietly  disappeared  with  him,  and 
only  the  empty  cases  remained. 

Now,  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  Mazzulla  had  a hand  in  producing  the  bogus 
brothel  tokens  as  novelties.  I don’t  think  that  can  be  the  case,  or  he  wouldn’t  have 
included  one  in  his  otherwise  serious  book,  or  stored  them  with  loving  care  in  his 
office  at  the  Museum.  I suspect  that  Mazzulla  picked  up  the  Ruth  Jacobs  token, 
believed  it  to  be  genuine,  and  used  it  in  his  book,  which  he  was  presumably  penning 
at  the  time  these  bogus  tokens  began  to  appear  on  the  market.  Later  he  may  well 
have  picked  up  others,  too  late  for  inclusion  in  the  book,  and  stored  them  in  his  cases. 
But  then  my  guess  is  that  the  penny  dropped,  and  he  realised  he’d  been  hoodwinked. 
At  that  point  the  "brass  checks"  were  quietly  spirited  away  from  the  rest  of  his 
historically  valuable  collection  of  old  photographs,  documents,  tape  recordings,  and 
so  forth. 

But  getting  back  to  question  c)  above,  who  did  concoct  this  series  of  bogus  US 
brothel  tokens,  if  it  wasn’t  Mazzulla?  The  answer  to  that  key  question  will  be  given 
in  the  next  article  of  this  series. 


Notes. 

(1)  a)  The  sketch  is  taken  from  a somewhat  indistinct  photo  in  a 1982  facsimile 
reprint  of  Records  of  the  Most  Ancient  and  Puissant  Order  of  the  Beggar's 
Benison  and  Merryland,  Anstruther,  the  original  having  been  printed  for 
private  distribution  only  in  1892.  This  reprint  is  the  most  accessible  detailed 
source  on  the  society  and  its  activities,  b)  The  photograph  of  this  second 
medal  in  the  reprint  is  not  clear  enough  for  a reliable  sketch,  unfortunately, 
c)  Alan  Bold’s  comment  in  his  introduction  to  the  facsimile  reprint. 
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(2)  Details  of  the  medals  of  the  club  are  contained  in  Notes  on  "The  Records  of 
the  Beggar’s  Benison  Society  and  Merryland  of  Anstruther,  Fife"  1739-1836 , 
p.  12-13.  These  notes,  printed  in  Anstruther  in  1932  (?),  reside  in  the  National 
Library  of  Scotland,  and  I am  grateful  to  Hazel  Robertson  of  that  institution 
for  supplying  me  with  photocopies  of  the  relevant  pages. 

(3)  G.  Legman,  The  Horn  Book:  Studies  in  Erotic  Folklore  and  Bibliography 
(1970),  p.77. 

(4)  See  Donald  McCormick’s  The  Hell-Fire  Club:  the  Story  of  the  Amorous 
Knights  of  Wycombe  (1958)  and  Daniel  P.  Mannix’s  The  Hell-Fire  Club 
(1961,  but  many  reprints),  both  of  which  include  in  their  opening  chapters 
lively  accounts  of  other  clubs  of  the  time  like  the  Blasters  and  the  Mollies. 

(5)  There  had  been  similar  clubs  so-named,  notably  that  founded  in  1720  by  Lord 
Wharton.  The  menu  for  one  of  its  banquets  included  Holy  Ghost  Pye,  Devil’s 
Loins  and  Breasts  of  Venus,  all  washed  down  with  Hell-Fire  Punch.  See 
McCormick,  as  note  4 , p.21. 

(6)  That  is,  a token  purchased  at  the  door  and  given  to  the  girl  of  one’s  choice  in 
return  for  her  favours.  The  girl  would  later  redeem  her  tokens  for  cash  with 
the  madame/brothel  keeper.  Such  a token  kept  business  on  a standard  tariff 
for  customers;  ensured  that  the  girls  didn’t  handle  actual  cash,  and  therefore 
couldn’t  cheat  the  management;  and  it  ensured  that  each  girl  got  paid 
according  to  the  amount  of  business  she  had  done. 

(7)  It  is  often  said,  in  fact,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a genuine  brothel  token 
of  the  type  described  in  note  6.  This  is  not  true  - witness  the  English 
madame,  Cynthia  Payne’s  famous  "luncheon  vouchers"  of  the  late  1970’s  - 
which  were  printed  paper/card,  and  used  precisely  as  in  note  6.  See  Paul 
Bailey’s  An  English  Madam  (1987),  p.3-5  & p.  1 55. 

(8)  See  the  article  "Pseudo- Whore-House  Tokens"  in  Alaskan  Tokens  Collector  & 
Polar  Numismatist , vol.  II,  no.  10  (October  1980). 

(9)  Cartaux  of  Paris  are  known  to  have  produced  tokens  for  use  in  England  and 
South  Africa,  as  well  as  the  USA.  The  name  is  visible  in  tiny  letters  round 
the  edge  of  both  obverse  and  reverse.  They  were  still  operating,  Paul  Withers 
tells  me,  in  1937. 

(10)  The  gold  20  franc  piece  was  the  basis  for  a number  of  these  tokens,  both  as 
regards  module  and  obverse/reverse  type.  Fig.  8 mimics  the  reverse  of  Y66, 
and  Fig.  11  the  obverse  of  the  same.  Fig.  9 mimics  Y55  (issued  1871-1906). 
The  dates  of  these  coins,  together  with  the  1937  "latest  date"  of  Cartaux  (note 
9),  lead  us  to  suppose  that  generally  these  pieces  date  from  early  this  century. 

(11)  Another  variety  bears  the  obverse  legend  MONNAIE  DE  SINGE  (imitation 
money)  instead  of  PIECE  DE  PUBLICITE. 
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(12)  The  book  is  now  quite  rare  even  though  it  ran  to  a sixth  edition  in  1977,  and 
my  thanks  are  due  to  Bob  Schadewald  for  tracking  down  a copy  for  me.  A 
summary  of  the  book,  minus  the  photographs  and  minus  (unfortunately)  the 
illustrations  of  the  brass  checks,  except  for  the  infamous  Fig.  14,  can  be  found 
in  Bill  Carmichaers  book  Incredible  Collectors,  Weird  Antiques  and  Odd 
Hobbies  (1971),  p.65-72. 

(13)  Mazzulla  (p.9-10)  gives  an  account  of  the  use  of  brass  checks  in  the  Old  West 
which  is  very  similar  to  that  given  in  my  note  6,  but  including  the  intriguing 
extra  detail  (source  not  given)  that  they  were  purchased  "usually  at  the  price 
of  one  silver  dollar,  or  six  for  five  dollars." 

(14)  She  made  the  front  page  of  the  Denver  News  on  December  18th,  1936,  when 
a disgruntled  client  tried  to  set  fire  to  the  Silver  Dollar  Rooms.  (My  thanks 
to  Nolan  Tucker  for  sending  me  a copy  of  this  clipping,  which  carries  a photo 
of  Ruth  Jacobs.  Curiously,  she  and  her  establishment  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
text  of  the  Mazzulla  booklet.) 

(15)  A set  of  20  different  types  can  be  obtained  from  the  Original  Wooden  Nickel 
Co.,  P.  O.  Box  100831,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78201. 


PAPER  MONEY  EXTRACTS 

It  is  sometimes  desirable,  for  purposes  of  identification  or  otherwise,  that  Arabic  and 
Turkish  numerals  be  "translated"  into  our  numbering  system.  This  is  especially  true 
if  one  wishes  to  determine  the  date  of  an  Arabic  coin  or  bank  note.  To  convert,  for 
instance,  1330 AH  (anno  Hegirae)  into  its  equivalent  AD  (anno  Domini)  date,  one 
subtracts  three  percent  of  that  date  from  it  and  adds  622. 

Thus:  1330  AH 

-40  (3%  of  same) 

1290 

+622  (constant) 

+ 1912  AD 


From  Currency  Collector 
(Submitted  by  John  E.  Sandrock) 
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"NUMINECERICS’  AND  "NUMINECERIST" 


Ever  wonder  what  the  collector  of  emergency  money  is  called?  Every  wonder  what 
the  study  of  emergency  money  should  be  called? 

"Numinecerics"  and  "Numinecerist" 

These  are  taken  from  "Numis  = coin",  "neced  or  ne-cedere  = to  withdraw  (a 
derivative  of  necessary)"  and  the  suffix  "ics"  or  "ist". 

Thus,  "Numinecerics"  is  the  study  of  science  of  emergency  money  or  money  of 
necessity,  and  a "Numinecerist"  is  the  person  who  studies  or  practices  this  science. 

(Reprinted  from  NI  Bulletin,  September  1974) 
********************************************************************* 

NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

ST  PIERRE  AND  MIQUELON 

In  these  North  American  French  islands  currency  consists  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  France.  French  currency  is  the  only  legal  tender,  but  actually  Newfoundland, 
Canadian,  British  and  United  States  bank  notes  and  silver  coins  circulate  very  much 
more  freely.  Old  Spanish  and  Mexican  dobloons  also  circulate  to  some  extent,  but 
not  nearly  so  largely  as  before  1914. 


(Taken  from  Guttag’s  Foreign  Currency 
and  Exchange  Guide,  New  York,  1921.) 

(Submitted  by  John  E.  Sandrock) 

********************************************************************* 


NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

FRENCH  IVORY  COAST 

The  French  franc  is  the  legal  currency  and  the  importation  of  foreign  currency  is 
prohibited.  In  certain  regions  the  natives  still  adhere  to  the  old  money  which  was  in 
use  before  the  French  occupation.  In  the  district  of  Seguela  they  have  the  "Sombre"  - 
a piece  of  forged  iron.  Gold  dust  is  used  in  Bonduku  and  Niz-Komoe,  and  cowries 
in  Kong.  In  the  lagoon  and  forest  regions  they  use  the  "Manille"  - a bronze  coin 
weighing  about  145  grams  - which  is  worth  aoout  20  centimes.  All  native  currency 
and  monies,  however,  are  tending  to  disappear. 

(Taken  from  Guttag’s  Foreign  Currency 
and  Exchange  Guide,  New  York,  1921.) 

(Submitted  by  John  E.  Sandrock) 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Wolfgang  Bertsch.  Bahnhofstr.  34.  64380  Rossdorf,  Germany:  Am  interested  to 
hear  about  any  Chilean  Mining  token  of  the  19th  century  not  known  from  the  Eklund 
or  Rulau  catalogs.  Please  write  with  photograph  or  rubbing  of  your  token.  I am 
working  on  a catalog  of  Chilean  Mining  tokens. 

Wolfgang  Bertsch,  Bahnhofstr.  34,  64380  Rossdorf.  Germany:  Would  like  to  buy 
rare  coins  or  banknotes  from  Tibet.  Dealers  offers  are  also  welcome. 


RULES  FOR  USERS  OF  THE  MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


All  notices  should  be  submitted  direct  to  the  Editor  of  the  NI  Bulletin  (see  inside  front 
cover  for  address). 

Notices  will  be  limited  to  a maximum  of  8 lines,  including  the  name  and  address. 

All  response  to  notices  must  be  answered  by  the  person  entering  the  notice. 

Preference  will  be  given  in  the  following  order  to  notices  when  the  page  is  over- 
subscribed in  a single  month. 

1.  Research  notices. 

2.  Wanted  items. 

3.  Trades  offered 

4.  For  Sale  items. 

Further  rules  on  notices  offering  items  for  sale  restrict  specific  prices  or  values.  For 
sale  notices  must  be  for  general  offerings,  offering  of  a price  list,  offering  of  a mail 
bid  sale  catalog,  disposal  of  an  individual  collection,  write  for  prices(s),  etc.  In 
months  where  there  is  no  room  for  "for  sale"  notices,  the  notice  will  be  held  over 
until  the  next  month. 

******************************************************************** 
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